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ABSTRACT 



Adult education for indigenous peoples in Norway was 
examined. First, information on government institutions, indigenous 
organizations, international agencies, and nongovernmental organizations 
engaged in adult education for Norway's indigenous peoples was compiled. 

Next, questionnaires and survey techniques were used to research the policy 
and practice of adult education for the Sami people in northern Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and Russia's Kola Peninsula. Special attention was paid to 
the following topics: (1) Samis and Sami education; (2) principles and 

organization of adult education; (3) adult education for Samis in all-Sami 
organizations, Norway, Sweden, and Finland; (4) needs and target groups of 
adult education (language, culture, vocational education, computer 
technology, higher education, gender and education, short-time educated 
people, and people involved in reindeer husbandry) ; and (5) organizing and 
responsibility. The study established that, because of a longstanding policy 
of assimilation, Norway's adult Sami population has not received an education 
built on its own language and culture. Although the assimilation policy is 
now officially abolished, its effects will likely remain for a long time. 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 



Adult education specifically designed and organized for Samis is acutely 
needed, according to the researchers. (The bibliography contains 65 
references and 32 Web sites. The addresses of 70 institutions concerned with 
adult education for Sami people are appended.) (MN) 




Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Foreword 

In the debate and dialogue on indigenous education, the role of adult education in the context of 
indigenous peoples has come increasingly to the fore. At the Fifth International Conference on 
Adult Education held in Hamburg in 1997, indigenous peoples themselves participated actively 
both in the official delegations and in the drafting of the final recommendations. This was 
something new for international conferences. Although the theme of "indigenous peoples" is 
often on the agenda, the voice of those same people is often difficult to hear, being mediated by 
interlocutors, who often do not have the legitimacy to debate the issues. As a result of this active 
participation two key articles were included in the Hamburg Declaration. 

Article 15 

Diversity and equality. Adult learning should reflect the richness of cultural diversity and respect 
traditional and indigenous peoples' knowledge and systems of learning; the right to learn in the 
mother tongue should be respected and implemented. Adult education faces an acute challenge 
in preserving and documenting the oral wisdom of minority groups , indigenous peoples and 
nomadic peoples. In turn, intercultural education should encourage learning between and about 
different cultures in support of peace, human rights and fundamental freedoms, democracy, 
justice, liberty, coexistence and diversity. 



Article 18 

Indigenous education and culture. Indigenous peoples and nomadic peoples have the right of 
access to all levels and forms of education provided by the state. However, they are not to be 
denied the right to enjoy their own culture, or to use their own languages. Education for 
indigenous peoples and nomadic peoples should be linguistically and culturally appropriate to 
their needs and should facilitate access to further education and training. 

But how to interpret these calls for action without a systematic and well founded base of 
information on adult education? What is the current state of affairs internationally with regard 
to adult education for indigenous peoples? How are different countries, and different regions 
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tackling the issues? What are the problems, the programmes and the policies being put into 
place? And how are indigenous peoples themselves becoming involved in the planning of their 
own educational futures? 

To this end the UNESCO Institute for Education initiated in 1999 an international survey on 
adult education and indigenous peoples. From the outset, the survey was conceived as a 
participatory venture involving the views and perspectives of indigenous peoples themselves. A 
network of focal points was established and where possible these were indigenous organizations 
themselves, where this was not possible research centres close to indigenous organizations were 
involved as focal points. 

The following focal points were involved from the outset: 

Bolivia: PROEIB, Programa de Formation en Educacion Intercultural Bilingue para los Paises 
Andinos. Principal researcher: Luis Enrique Lopez 

Brazil: MARI, Grupo de Educasao Indigena, University of Sao Paolo. Principal researcher: Aracy 
Lopes da Silva 

Canada: University of Victoria, principal researcher: Philip Cook 
Ecuador: PROEIB, Principal researcher: Alba Moya 

Greenland: Inuit Circumpolar Conference, principal researcher: Carl Christian Olsen 

Guatemala: The Rigoberta Menchu Foundation, principal researcher: Vilma Duque 

India: Central Institute for Indian Languages . Principal researcher: Francis Ekka (deceased) 

Mexico: CREFAL, Centro de Cooperation Regional para la Educacion de Adultos en America 
Latina y el Caribe. Principal researcher: Mary Paz Valenzuela 

New Zealand: Tania Rey, University of Wellington. Principal researcher: Tania Rey 

Norway: Sami College, principal researcher: Svein Lund 

Peru: PROEIB. Principal researcher: Madeleine Zuniga 

Philippines: Cordillera Resource Center, principal researcher: Geraldine Fiagoy 
Russia: Russian Academy of Science, principal researcher: Nina Meschtyb 
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Thailand: IMPECT, Inner Mountain People Education and Culture in Thailand Association. 
Principal researcher Prassert Trakansuphakon. 

USA: principal researcher: Patrick WeaselHead , consultant, Native American Education 
The aim of the survey was to provide: 

• A reference document for indigenous peoples to help them identify similarities and 
differences with regard to adult education policy as well as provision and participation 
patterns in different regions of the world. 

• Recommendations and proposals for policy makers , international agencies and NGOs to 
develop new directions for adult education in cooperation with indigenous peoples. 

• A theoretical and conceptual framework in which to place the discussion of adult education 
for indigenous peoples. 1 

In the first phase of the project the various focal points participating in the survey were 
responsible for compiling information on government institutions, indigenous organisations as 
well as international agencies and non-governmental organisations engaged in adult education 
for indigenous peoples in their region. This information has been separately compiled as well as 
featuring in the national monographs and appear under separate directories of indigenous 
education projects in both Spanish and English. 

In the second phase, the focal points were involved on research on the policy and practice of adult 
education for indigenous peoples using questionnaires and survey techniques. Researchers 
participated in an international meeting held in the Headquarters of UNESCO in Paris in October 
1999. This meeting while exchanging the different research findings also produced an 
international statement on their findings which was presented to the mid Decade review meeting 
on UNESCO's role in the World Decade for Indigenous Peoples held shortly after also in October 
1999 and organised by the UNESCO Institute for Education together with the Division for 



‘In this regard, U1E held a workshop on New Perspectives on Adult Education for Indigenous Peoples in 
1997 in Mexico. See King, L. 1998 Reflecting Visions . New Perspectives on Adult Education and 
Indigenous Peoples. UNESCO Institute for Education and University of Waikato, New Zealand. 
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Cultural Pluralism. A participating researcher was nominated from that meeting, Mr Carl 
Christian Olsen, to present the enlarged statement on educational and cultural needs of 
indigenous peoples to the General Conference of UNESCO in November 1 999 in the Education 
and the Culture Commissions. 

Research was undertaken with financial support from the Government of Norway and from 
DANIDA. The UNESCO Institute for Education gratefully acknowledges this support which 
made the participation of researchers around the world possible. I would like to thank in 
particular both the past director of the UNESCO Institute for Education, Paul Belanger, and the 
current director, Adama Ouane, for their support to the project, which has not been easy to 
coordinate internationally given the hard and difficult conditions under which indigenous peoples 
live and the nature of the geographical terrain which is often isolated and uncommunicated either 
by road or by telephone. 

I am extremely grateful to all the participating researchers for their intelligent and informed 
research and their willingness to collect sometimes difficult information to obtain. Their 
commitment to the field of indigenous education has been inspiring. 

I would like to single out the work of research assistant, Sabine Schielmann in helping in the 
coordination of the survey. She was also responsible for drafting the report on the UN agencies 
work on indigenous peoples and education and for producing the directory of indigenous 
oorganisations as well as making informed and valuable observations on the progress of the 
research and the editing of the final monographs. Sonja Schimann also participated as a part time 
research assistant for 6 months in 1 999, and was responsible for organizing the international 
meeting, and for designing the home page for the survey. 

In the production of the monographs themselves special credit has to go to Cendrine Sebastiani, 
whose unfailing good humour and inspired professionalism made them a reality. 

Linda King 
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Introduction 



The Sami people is an indigenous people living in the northern areas of Norway, Sweden and 
Finland and the Kola peninsula in Russia. Throughout history, several states have sought to 
control the natural resources and the people of Sapmi or Samiland, and the borders across Sapmi 
have been altered several times. The four countries in which the Samis live today have all 
included the Samis into their national education system. The Samis had to, and still have to, fight 
for an education which is built on their own language and culture and which provides knowledge 
which is relevant to them. Therefore, an analysis of adult education for Samis will not so much 
be an analysis of a Sami education but rather an analysis of four educational systems, their impact 
on the Sami people and the extent to which the Samis have managed to achieve some adaptation 
of these systems to their needs. 

The systems of adult education are quite different in all the four countries. The systems are 
also complex, involving various institutions and organizations. It is not possible to analyse adult 
education for Samis without understanding the general organizing of adult education, and 
education in general, in these countries. 

So far, there has been little research within this field. It was necessary therefore to start 
from scratch by trying to find out what the various institutions are and have been doing in all 4 
countries. Unfortunately the questionnaires yielded little result and therefore it became necessary 
to contact institutions by telephone and personal visits. The gathering of information became 
therefore so time consuming that it was necessary to limit the survey. As a result, this report 
contains mainly information about the situation in Norway. In addition, there is some information 
about the most important institutions in Sweden and Finland, while Russia so far is excluded, 
because of lack of information. In spite of several letters and telephone calls we have not received 
any written information from Russia. 

This survey should have also included an analysis of the budget situation and economical 
conditions both for providers of courses and for students but so far there has not been time for 
this work. However, I hope that this survey will give some ideas about the present situation. 
Further I hope that it will encourage readers within educational administration on state, county 
and municipal level, as well as in Sami institutions and research, to give higher priority to this 
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area of work. I hope that somebody will use this work as a beginning and continue the survey in 
order to provide a more exhaustive picture of adult education for the Sami population. 

The information was gathered throughout almost all of the year 1999 and January 2000, 
and in some cases it might therefore already be a little outdated. Anyhow, this should not severely 
influence the main conclusions. 

I wish to thank everybody who has contributed to this survey with information. A lot of 
people have been very helpful and I cannot mention them all by name here. However, especially 
useful has been the contact with Mats Steinijell, course inspector at the Sami Secondary School 
and Reindeer Herding School. As my English is not the very best, several people have helped me 
correcting it at different stages of the work. I want to thank Alison Williams Bailey, Rosaline 
Schau and Barbara Glowacka. However, it has been necessary to make changes in the text after 
their contribution, so the remaining mistakes are all my own responsibility. 



1. Samis and Sami Education 

1.1. Sami population and language situation 

The Samis (formerly called Lapps) are the indigenous people of northern Norway, Sweden, 
Finland and the Kola peninsula in Russia. Among these four states only Norway has so far 
recognized the Sami people as an indigenous people according to the ILO Convention No. 169 
which was ratified by Norway in 1990. In Sweden, the government is considering the question 
of ratification. Finland, by decision in Parliament, has in principle accepted that Samis are an 
indigenous people in Finland but it has not ratified the ILO Convention. 

The Samis live mainly in areas which are scarcely populated. In earlier times, they were 
dominating these vast areas, but through the centuries neighbouring people have settled in their 
areas. They have come as farmers, as fishermen and often as people with higher education and 
as authorities. Gradually the population in many areas has become very mixed, and many people 
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are of mixed origin. Today there are few municipalities where the Sami population is in a clear 
majority. 

In the areas with a high Sami population, the educational level has up to recently been 
considerably lower than the national average in each country. This applies not only to the Sami 
population but also to the population of other origin. There are several reasons for the low 
educational standard: the concerned areas were dominated by primary industries like reindeer 
herding, fishing and agriculture and very often people lived from a combination of livelihoods. 
The necessary skills for this kind of work was not taught in schools but through practical work. 
A great part of these areas were burned down by the Nazis during the Second World War, and 
for some years during and after the war many children received almost no education at all. There 
used to be very few schools of secondary and higher education in this area, and mainly children 
form upper classes could afford to go far away for studies. Even if the possibilities are much 
better today, there is still a gap between the educational level of the elder population in this area 
compared to the average in the respective countries. 

It is difficult to estimate the size of the Sami population because the states’ oppression of 
the Sami language and culture has forced many Samis to hide and reject their identity. Many also 
have a mixed background, with both Samis and other ethnic groups among their ancestors. 
Different sources give quite different numbers. One of the most recent sources 2 estimates that 
there are approximately 40-60.000 Samis in Norway, 20-25.000 in Sweden, 7.000 in Finland and 
2 - 4.000 in Russia. In total this amounts to between 70.000 and 100.000 Samis. 

The Sami language or languages belong to the Finnish-Ugrian group which means that they 
are related to Finnish, but they are very different from the other neighbouring languages which 
are all Indo-European. There also exist different estimates about Sami language users. One source 
says that there are 30-35. 000 3 Sami language users, i.e. between a third and a half of the Sami 
population. Much of the difficulty of providing exact numbers arises from the problem of 
defining a “user of the Sami language”. There are many who understand the language without 
speaking it actively. On the other hand, there are some who do not have Sami language as their 



2 Hirvonen, Vuokko: Sameeatnama jienat, DAT 1999, s. 

3 Hirvonen, Vuokko: Sameeatnama jienat, DAT 1999, s. 
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first language but to some extent have learnt the language in school or as adults. Among these 
are both Samis and non-Samis. 

The Sami language consists of dialects which are so different from each other that they may 
well be considered as independent languages. Among Sami language users, 80-90% speak North 
Sami. In addition, there are 9 other main dialects or languages, among them, 5 are standardized 
written languages. The following are the languages or main dialects which are taught in schools 
to some extent: North Sami (Norway, Sweden, Finland), Lule Sami (Norway, Sweden), South 
Sami (Norway, Sweden), Enare Sami (Finland), East Sami (Finland) and Kildin Sami (Russia). 
There are very few remaining users of the other main dialects (Ume-, Pite-, Ter- and Akkala 
Sami), and these are currently no longer being passed on to new generations. 

Norway, Sweden and Finland have official definitions of Samis used in the census for 
elections to Sami parliaments. The census considers people who: 

• declare that they consider themselves being Sami, and that 

• either the person him/herself or at least one of the parents, grandparents or great- 
grandparents has or had Sami language as home language. 



Except for this voluntary registration of people over 1 8 years of age, there are no other 
records of who is Sami in either Sweden or Norway. In Finland, the Sami census is built on old 
lists of Samis, so that most Samis did not have to register themselves. Others can apply for 
registration but many applications have been rejected because of a fear that people of mainly 
Finnish origin, who are against Sami rights, will try to destroy the Sami Parliament from inside. 
Russia has no Sami census. There, until 1993, nationality was registered in passports. People of 
mixed origin had to choose their nationality and very often they chose another nationality than 
Sami. 

When public organs are referring to Sami people, they often only refer to the Sami speaking 
Samis and not to all Sami people. A typical example of this is the reply from one public 
institution when asked about adult education for Samis: "... so adult education for Sami 
speakers...”. In that way the Sami question is reduced to a question of language. It has also, 
especially in Sweden, been a tendency to consider people as Samis only if they were living from 
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reindeer husbandry despite the fact that the Samis practising reindeer husbandry have always 
been a minority of the Sami population. 

In this survey the concept “Sami” includes everybody of Sami origin, whatever their place 
of living, occupation and language might be. 



1.2. Sami organizations and institutions 

The Sami people have never had a state of their own. Their original organizing was in siida- s. 
Siida was the term, both for an area of land and for the population living there. In some areas 
there could be meetings of representatives from several siidas but independent Sami organization 
did not develop further until the Samis were included in the conquering states and their area was 
divided into counties and municipalities, usually governed by representatives of the non-Sami 
populations. 

The Samis started organizing independently on local level around the turn of the last 
century, and on national level since 1917. The opening day of the first Sami national congress, 
6 February 1917, is celebrated as “The Day of the Sami People” today. But in the 1920’s, the 
independent Sami organizations were dismantled under the pressure of the anti-Sami policy of 
the state authorities, and they did not manage to organize again until after the Second World War. 

In 1953, the first Nordic Sami Conference was held. Such conferences are held every three 
to four years since then, with representatives of Samis from Norway, Sweden, Finland, and since 
1992 also Russia. The Sami Conference is the highest common organ of the Sami people and 
consists of representatives of Sami organizations (NGOs). 4 The Sami Conference elects the Sami 
Council (Samiraddi), formerly called Nordic Sami Council, which has its secretariat in 
Ohcejohka/Utsjoki on the Finnish side. 5 



4 In Norway, Sweden and Russia the representatives have all the time been elected by NGOs. In Finland 
there have not been nation-wide Sami organizations until recent years, and the Finnish Samis have 
therefore been represented by the Finnish Sami Parliament. This was however a problem, as the Sami 
Council was internationally accepted as a NGO, but part of it was elected by a parlamentarian assembly. 
There is therefore ongoing work to change the ways representatives from Finland are elected. 

5 For more information about the establishment of the Nordic Sami Council, see Jemsletten, Regnor: The 
(Nordic) Saami Council and the Nordic Saami Associations. (www.uit.no/ssweb/dok/J/R/95eicass,htm) 
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Already in 1971, the Sami Conference stated that Sami folk high schools and adult 
education should be promoted. The 14th Sami Conference in 1 989 adopted a Programme of Sami 
Education and School. In this programme there is only one sentence about adult education: 

"Adults should have the possibility to learn Sami language in Sami areas". 

The following are some of the most important Sami organizations in each country, with 
some key words about their function and an indication regarding their representation in either the 
Sami Council (here: SC) or in the respective Sami Parliaments (here: SP) or both. The 
organizations are listed with names in North Sami and/or the respective language of the country: 



Norway: 

Norgga Samiid Riikkasearvi 


NSR 


1968 


SC, SP. Fights for Sami rights. 


Norske Samers Riksforbund 
Samiid Eatnansearvi 


SLF 


1979 


SC. Against SP and Sami rights. 


Samenes Landsforbund 
Samiid Albmotsearvi 


SFF 


1990? 


Does not take part in SP elections 
SP. Politically betweeen NSR and SLF 


Samenes Folkeforbund 

Norgga Boazodoallosapmela„„aid Riikkasearvi 


NRL 


1948 


SC. Profession organization for 


Norges Reindriftsamers Landsforbund 
Davvi Nuorra 




1990? 


reindeer herders 
Youth organisation 


Sweden 

Ruo a Samiid Riikkasearvi 


SSR 


1950 


SC,SP Biggest Swedish Sami 


Svenska Samemas Riksf rbund 
Sami Atnam 




1944 


organization. 

SC, SP. Culture- and handicraft 


Landsforbundet Svenska Samer 




1980 


organization 

SP 


Samema 




1996 


SP 


Renagarforbundet 




1992 


Profession organization for reindeer 


Sami nuorra 

Finland 

Suoma Sami Guovdda§searvi 


SSG 


1998 


herders 

Youth organization 


Suoma Sami Nuorat 


SSN 


1991 


Youth organisation 


Russia 

Guoladaga samiid searvi 




2e+07 


SC 


Lujavri samiid searvi 
Sami Nurash 
Tasst 






Youth organisation 
Youth organisation 
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The five mentioned Sami youth organizations formed a Sami Youth Council named Davgi 
in 1999. A Sami Women’s Organization, Sarahkka, was founded in 1988. Later a Sami Nisson 
Forum was founded. Both have members from all four countries. In addition, there are Sami 
sports associations, organizations for Sami students and different professions within health care, 
media and culture. Some of these are inside one single country, others are All-Sami 
organizations. In the 1970’s, there was an organization for Sami teachers but this does not seem 
to be active any longer. 

The first elected Sami assembly was held in Finland, already in 1973. Later, similar Sami 
Parliaments were founded in Norway, in 1989, and in Sweden, in 1993. All mainly have 
consultative status but gradually they have assumed a mandate with limited decision-making 
powers, for instance regarding the use of state money for Sami purposes. There is an ongoing 
political struggle about the power of the Sami Parliaments as regards land rights, education, 
culture and health. The three Sami Parliaments are planning to create a common secretariat. 



1.3. Sami education 

The traditional Sami education consisted in training through practical work. The children took 
part in the activities in which their family made a living, e.g. food making, hunting, fishing, 
treatment of skins, reindeer herding, picking berries and plants. Connected to this training was 
the teaching of attitudes and moral norms, songs (joiks) and fairy tales, habits and beliefs. 
Besides the parents also the grandparents and other family members played important roles in 
the upbringing and teaching of children. 

The Samis have never developed their own formal education in the form of school 
institutions with professional teachers. The formal education was introduced by the states as they 
gained control over Sami areas, and as a means of strengthening this control. School, both for the 
Samis and for the majority population, was at that time closely connected to the church. In 
addition, several missionary organizations and bodies were established. The oldest cases known 
of formal schooling for Samis are from the 1 7 th century in Sweden and the beginning of the 1 8 th 
century in Norway. 
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From the start, there was a dispute within the church and the state authorities concerning 
whether one should use the Sami language in the education/training of Samis or just the official 
state language. For some periods, the Sami language was used considerably, and a few books 
were published in Sami, mainly translated religious literature. During other periods, the policy 
was that the Sami language should be eradicated, and that the Sami people should be christened 
and “civilized” by using an official state language. 

This education/training was totally different from the former traditional Sami training. 
Firstly, the education had very little to do with the daily life of the Samis. The main subjects in 
the school were Christian religion, reading and writing, and this was a type of knowledge that 
was of little use in practical life. When education was carried out in a foreign language, it 
involved a lot of learning by heart and very little real understanding. 

For several hundred years, Norway was under Danish and later under Swedish rule, while 
Finland was under Swedish and later under Russian rule. This also had certain effects on the 
Sami areas. It affected the schools in such a way that often the language of education was 
different from the language spoken by the majority of the people in the neighbouring area. In 
Norway, up to the late 19 th century, the written language was Danish, and much later than this, 
the written language was still strongly influenced by Danish. In areas where the nearest 
neighbours to the Samis were speaking Finnish, the school language could be Swedish. Because 
of this, a considerable number of the Samis were neither educated in their mother tongue, nor in 
their second language, but in a third or fourth language which they seldom met outside the 
school. 

Educational policy has played an important part of the official policy of the various state 
governments regarding the Sami people. Until the last decades, this has been based on the 
opinion of the Sami culture as being primitive, and that the Sami people were on a lower stage 
of development which could only be raised to a higher level by adopting the greater society’s 
language, culture and religion. Racist attitudes were obvious, both by governmental powers, 
science, in the schools and among the majority population. As a consequence, a considerable part 
of the Samis lost their language, and a lot of them tried to merge with the majority population and 
deny their own identity. 
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These conditions led to a clash of interests between the Samis and the school system. The 
school was considered to be of no use for daily life and was often seen as a direct hindrance to 
the kind of training that the young generation needed and which they could only obtain in the 
family/daily situation. The schools for the Samis were often boarding schools, and the pupils had 
to live apart from their families for most of the year. An antagonism was thus developed against 
the school, both by pupils and by their parents, and most of the pupils had more than enough of 
school when they completed compulsory school. An example showing this is, when the 
compulsory schooling in Norway was extended from 7 to 9 years, there were only two 
municipalities in Norway where reluctance to this was registered. These were the two 
municipalities with the highest percentage of Samis in the population (Guovdageaidnu and 
Karasjohka). 6 

In Sweden, special “nomad schools” were established for the children of the Sami reindeer 
herders. Other Sami children, however, went to ordinary Swedish schools. The nomad schools 
had a reduced curriculum and a shorter school year than other schools. In the 1970s, they were 
renamed in “Sami schools”. Then they got the same curriculum and the same school year as other 
schools in Sweden, and they started admitting Sami pupils who were not children of reindeer 
herders. From the early 1 900 to the 1 970s, all the education in the nomad schools was carried out 
in Swedish. There was no education carried out in the Sami language in Sweden, neither in the 
primary nor the secondary school, until the Swedish Parliament, Riksdagen, adopted the right to 
“home language education” (hemsprCEksundervisning) for immigrant children and language 
minorities in 1976. 

In the post-war period, a change of attitude has taken place towards the Sami people and 
partly towards other minorities. No longer is it the states’ objective to eradicate the Sami 
language and culture. On the contrary, there is a laid down objective to preserve these and to 
make arrangements to enable the Sami people to develop their own language, culture and 
business activities. Sami has been brought back as a topic and partly as a language of education 
in schools. However, the education of Sami pupils still suffers from the long-term effects of a 
period of “Norwegianization”, “Swedification”, “Finnification” and “Russification” due to: 



6 Hoem, Makt og kunnskap 
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severe lack of teachers who can teach in both Sami language and Sami topics; 
lack of textbooks and other material; 

the fact that teaching plans, organization of the school day and the school year, and the 
methods of education were based on the requirement of the greater society, and not the 
Sami society. 



Today, the education of Sami pupils is carried out partly in special Sami schools and partly 
within the ordinary school system. In the primary schools there are slightly less than 1 .000 pupils 
with Sami as a first language, and slightly more than 1.000 pupils with Sami as a second 
language. The majority of the pupils with Sami as a first language is educated fully or partly in 
Sami as the language of instruction. However, in certain schools the Sami pupils meet their own 
language only in the specific Sami language classes. In Norway, the Sami children are educated 
with Sami as the medium of instruction in all the 10 years of primary school. In Sweden and 
Finland they are only offered Sami as the medium of instruction for the first 6 years of the 9 years 
of primary school. 

Norway and Finland have laws on the official status of the Sami language and Sweden got 
a similar law in 1 999. In Norway, the language rules are part of the Sami Act, which was adopted 
in 1987. The language rules, however, were added in 1990. The Act states that the Sami and 
Norwegian languages are of equal status, within 6 municipalities, all situated in the North Sami 
Area. In these municipalities inhabitants have the right to get service in the Sami language, both 
spoken and written. Also two county administrations and some state institutions have the duty 
to provide service in the Sami language. Later this area has also been decided as the area for use 
of the Sami curriculum in primary school. 

Sami curriculum, in most subject areas, has been in use in primary school education in 
Norway since 1988. In connection with the 1997 primary educational reform, the Department of 
Education considered to abolish the Sami curriculum and to introduce a national curriculum for 
the whole country. After demands were made by Sami schools, the Sami educational board and 
the Sami Parliament this idea was dropped and the Sami curriculum was maintained under the 
primary school education reform of 1997. The Sami curricula are based on the same modules as 
the Norwegian ones. This has raised some criticism among Samis as some hold the view that 
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the Sami curricula resemble the national curricula too much. In secondary schools there has also 
arisen a demand for a Sami curriculum. This question is now being considered under the 
evaluation process of the reform in the secondary schools (Reform 94). This evaluation should 
be completed by March 2000. The introduction of a Sami curriculum in secondary education 
would have far reaching consequences for adult education. 

In comparison, Finland does not have any Sami curricula. However, the general curricula 
are much less specific, the idea being that they are developed more at a local level, within the 
municipalities or schools. 

The Sami secondary schools are a central factor within adult education. There are two Sami 
secondary schools in Norway, and one each in Finland, Sweden and Russia. In these schools 
some of the subjects and courses are taught incorporating both Sami topics and language, but 
generally they follow the national curriculum and the national language is the medium of 
instruction. In Norway, Sweden and Finland there are also other secondary schools offering Sami 
language. 

There is only one college applying Sami in its educational programme and that is Sami 
allaskuvla, the Sami College. The college is situated in Guovdageaidnu 7 in Norway but students 
from the other countries (Finland, Sweden and Russia) can apply there. Other colleges and 
universities offer some degree of both Sami topics and language 

At a national level public organizations have now been established for Sami education. The 
most important are: 

• Norway : Sami oahpahusraddi / Samisk utdanningsrad (SOR)(Sami Educational Council). 

• Sweden : Sameskuvlastivra / Sameskolstyrelsen (Sami School Board) 

• Finland : Samedikki skuvlen- ja oahppamaterialadoaimmahat (The Sami Parliament’s 

school and teaching/leaming aids centre) 

These institutions will be described later on. 



7 In this report the Sami name/form Guovdageaidnu is used. In maps and Norwegian texts, the form 
Kautokeino is found more often which is an adaptation of the original name to the spelling of neighbouring 
languages. 
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Despite the fact that there has been a good deal of progress in the last few decades with 
regard to Sami policy and school policies, the Sami people, in all four countries, are still 
suffering from the consequences of policies introduced much earlier: 

□ The majority of the Sami people cannot speak Sami 

□ The majority of the Sami people cannot write Sami and find it more difficult to read Sami 
than the official language of the country in which they live. 

□ Many Sami have poor language abilities in the official language 

D Sami people have on average a poorer education than the majority population, both with 
regard to the number of years of schooling, the benefit of the schooling, and the final 
marks. 

□ Until recently, there has been very little formal education in Sami related subjects and 
industries. 

It is necessary to take these factors into consideration when discussing the question of adult 
education for Sami people. 

On 1 January 2000, the Norwegian Prime Minister announced in a speech that his 
government will suggest a fund for the compensation of losses the Sami population has suffered 
from because of the former politics of Norwegianization. This statement is very important, and 
the use of the fund will probably be of relevance with regard to the strengthening of adult 
education for Sami people. No similar statements have been made by the governments of the 
other states with Sami population. 



2. Adult Education - Principles and Organizing 
2.1. International 

We will take a look at some of the international work for adult education and how this might 
have influenced adult education for Samis. 
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2.1.1. UNESCO and ILO 



The UNESCO conference "Lifelong learning - a key to the 21st century" held in 1997, made 
important decisions, both concerning adult education in general and indigenous people in 
particular. The conference stressed the right of indigenous people to adult education based on 
their own language and culture. This conference was attended by a big Norwegian delegation, 
lead by the Ministry of Education. The delegation wrote a long report on the conference. 8 
However, it seems as if the Ministry did not take the proposals of this conference into account 
as the Ministry’s activities show no sign that the recommendations and proposals of the 
conference have had any impact or consequences for the adult education for Samis in Norway. 
There were no Sami representatives at the conference. 

In 1990, Norway ratified the ILO Convention No. 169 on indigenous and tribal peoples. In 
this convention there are several articles (22, 27, 28, 30) of importance for adult education for 
Samis. Unfortunately, there is a gap between theory and practice, and one could ask the question 
whether this convention has been considered at all by the central and regional decision-making 
organs responsible for adult education. 

In 1974, the ILO adopted the convention on paid leave of absence for education. Already 
one year later both employers’ and employees’ organizations proposed that Norway should ratify 
the convention. However, to date this has still not been done. 



2.1.2. ICAE 

The main study associations in the Nordic countries (NGOs) are members of ICAE - 
International Council for Adult Education - through the European department, EAE A - European 
Association for the Education of Adults. A Sami representative took part in the ICAE conference 
in Paris in 1982, when a meeting was held on adult education for indigenous peoples. This 
representative wrote a report to the Nordic Sami Institute, NSI 9 , where it is stated that AESIP - 



8 CONFINTEA UNESCOs 5. Intemasjonale konferanse om voksenoplaering. Rapport fra den norske 
delegasjonen. (http://odin.dep.no/kuf/publ/unesco97) 

9 Bindh, Inga Britt: Rapport fran intemationell vuxenutbildningskonferens i Paris oktober 1982 
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